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circumstance of pedantry ? Nay, reverence (or the humanity which learning trans- 
mits to us and makes intelligible in its wider scope. The student should be taught 
to read reverently the message of the past, whether traced on stone from Greece, 
written on parchment from Judea, or burnt into brick from Assyria. All history is 
sacred; there is no abrupt transition from the sacred to the profane. All learning is 
holy which broadens our vision and teaches the nearer duty. The past is but the 
story of men and women like ourselves, with their virtues and fallings, their sorrows 
and triumphs. The present is but the same drama, in which we are the actors. 
Dress, dialect, dwelling, may have been different, but soul and heart were the same. 
They loved, hated, suffered, conquered— is it not our history, too, although we pride 
ourselves on sleeker bearing and more outward polish 1 

Let the student revere humanity in all its movements and phases, and be grate- 
ful for the vista of the past and prospect of the future. W hether history, philosophy, 
the languages, or natural science spur him on, let him be reverent in his task; with 
the scrupulousness of the Arab who will not permit a torn page of the Koran on the 
floor of his dwelling lest, perchance, Allah's name be profaned, but consigns all 
fragments to the flames. Moreover, there is not a human study, however frag- 
mentary, which bears not a higher imprint and teaches not the diviner lesson. The 
true student has always been reverent. " Teach thy tongue to say, 'I do not know,' " 
exclaimed a rabbinical sage ; and that has been the motto of the best and wisest. 
Knowledge has its limitations which must be recognized. Nature must have its 
veil before which the student must reverently stand and admit his helplessness. 
There lived once a famous philosopher who resolved to pierce the mystery of a rose's 
perfume. He took in hand a royal flower, all aglow with color and sweetness. Leaf 
by leaf, petal by petal, he plucked it apart; and found at last that he had the frag- 
ments, not the fragrance, the ashes, not the essence, of the rose. 

The American student, then, must possess more than mere push and pluck- 
qualities which exist in the atmosphere and need no special cultivation. W ith the 
three-leaved clover as their badge, knowledge, reverence, and enthusiasm, our bands 
of students will form the true Preetorian Guard of the commonwealth. And if in 
the old-time legend one Roman's heroism saved the Eternal City, what might not 
the American students accomplish for our country if the ten thousand at our colleges 
be true to themselves and that higher culture which dignifies, beautifies, immor- 
talizes? In an era of political greed and corruption, be it theirs resolutely to point 
to loftier aims and arouse the public to loyalty to fundamental American principles 
—the gentle life, the reverent mood, the modest bearing, those quieter and sturdier 
qualities which give character and permanency to a nation. 

Culture crystallized into patriotism — can there be a nobler aim for the student ? 
Harvard's memorial to her heroic sons who fell in defence of the Union is full of 
suggestiveness. " They died for her," wrote Lowell in his thrilling " Commemoration 
Ode." What epitaph could be nobler ? In olden daysmen made learning the ob- 
jective point ; to-day the true student will never despise learning, but will regard all 
culture as useless which fails to inspire him wuh reverence and enthusiasm, and 
spur him to battle for his country's sake and the dearest interests of humanity. 

Abbam S. Isaacs. 
III. 

LUCK IN LITERATURE. 
It is curious to note in the history of literature how many authors have owed 
their fame to a single thought, the chance inspiration of au'hour. As there have 
been painters, not generally much above mediocrity, who have scaled the heights of 
excellence in a single picture, so there have been poets, ordinarily only second- or 
third-rate, whom a solitary ode or sonnet has lifted to the level of the masters of 
song. In some happy hour, some mental crisis, they have soared on the wings of 
fancy to a high heaven of invention; but when, flushed with confidence by their suc- 
cess, they have plumed themsel ees for another not less daring flight, and essayed to 
"dally with the sun and sport with the breeze," they have "fallen flat, and shamed 
their worshippers," There is hardly any cultivated man that has not at times brief 
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visitations of fancy and feeling, when bis mind is illumined by "thoughts that 
transcend his wonted themes, and into glory peep "; and if he has a talent for versi- 
fying, it is not strange if, after a thousand failures, he chance to make one lucky hit, 
and embody his casual inspiration in " thoughts that breathe and words that burn." 
He must be a wretched marksman who in a lifetime of trials has never once put a 
ball in " the bull's-eye." 

Pomfret was a poet of this " single-speech-Hamilton " class. Though endowed 
with one of the most prosaic of minds, he yet chanced one day to blunder upon a 
lucky theme, and to treat it in a true poetic style. Dr. Johnson and Southey both de- 
clared that his poem entitled " The Choice " was the most popular one in the language; 
but, though it won boundless praise in the author's lifetime, who ever thought of 
wasting time on his other effusions? The life of his intellect seemed to run itself out 
in one effort. All the pure juice of the vine flowed into n single glass. The same was 
true of Lady Anne Barnard, who wrote the inimitable ballad, " Auld Robin Gray," 
but committed poetical suicide by a continuation; and, again, of an English noble- 
man, Lord Thurlow (not the great lawyer), who wrote early in this century a volume 
of verse, mainly doggerel, which was published with the title of "The Doge's 
Daughter," and ridiculed by The Edinburgh Review. Amidst the wilderness of non- 
sense there was a sonnet— addressed to a water-bird haunting a lake or stream in 
the winter— which was so beautiful as, in the opinion of an acute critic, to merit a 
place in every anthology of English sonnets. 

Sir Egerton Brydges was another poet of this class. Had he written only his 
exquisite sonnet, " Echo and Silence," whleh Wordsworth and Southey so warmly 
praised, he might have been admired and envied, and all the world would have 
lamented that his muse was so chary of her favors. But his subsequent efforts dis- 
pelled the charm he had raised, and showod that he was indebted to fortune, not to 
a real poetic genius, for his success. Though he devoted all his life to the most 
patient courtship of the muse who had flirted with him for an hour, she never gave 
him another smile. Akin to this was the case of Wolfe, who produced an ode that 
provoked universal admiration, and was pronounced by Byron one of the finest in 
the language. Had the author of " The Burial of Sir John Moore" published only 
those memorable lines, which have been declaimed in schools and academies and 
parodied oftener than, possibly, any other English verse, who would have suspected 
his poverty of imagination? As it was, his succeeding failures betrayed the secret, 
and showed that his inspiration was fortuitous, and not the result of natural tem- 
perament— a flash of fancy only, not the steady blaze of genius. The first shot struck 
the very centre of the ring; the others could not be lound. 

Similar remarks might, perhaps, be made of Collins, not the author of the ode on 
" The Passions," but of " To-morrow," that " truly noble poem, . . , the climax 
of simple sublimity," as Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, who places it in his " Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics," justly characterizes it. No one knows whether the 
author attempted to write any other songs, but if he did, they have passed, like his 
Christian name and all knowledge of his birthplace, into oblivion. Of Sir William 
Jones as a poet, what do we know beyond the lines beginning, " What constitutes a 
state?" or of Herbert Knowles, what more than that he is the author of the sombre 
lines written in the churchyard of Richmond, Yorkshire, beginning, " Methinks it is 
good to be here " ? Joseph Blanco White was not a poet; yet, though English was to 
him an acquired tongue, he wrote a sonnet on "Night" which Coleridge does not 
hesitate to pronounce the grandest and most finely-conceived sonnet in our lan- 
guage—or, at least, as he afterwards adds, only rivalled in Milton and Wordsworth. 
To these transatlantic poets may be added our own American poet, Woodworth, 
who had but one moment of inspiration, when the idea of " The Old Oaken Bucket " 
flashed upon his mind; and Key, to whom the muse once lent her fire, when he elec- 
trified his countrymen with " The Star-Spangled Banner," but was ever afterward 
grudging of her fine frenzy. Some forty years ago a young law student in Maine 
contributed to a newspaper which 1 was publishing a beautiful poem entitled " The 
Life-Clock," which was republished for some years in many different journals, some- 
times with the name of H. W.Longfellow, sometimes with "From the German," 
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attached to it ; but, though he wrote considerable other verse, there was hardly a 
spark of inspiration in it all. 

We have in this country scores of would-be poets who hare each produced one 
or two creditable pieces which are to their other productions like Falataff's " half- 
penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack." What can be more cruel than 
for the friends of these rhymers to goad them on to further effort, after it has become 
evident that 

" Calliope jamais daigne leur parler, 
Et Pegase pour eux refuse de voler " ? 

Because, in a lucky moment, one has dashed off a few verses whose words are 
steeped in Castalian dews and " colored like the golden exhalations of the dawn," 
does it follow that he has " the vision and faculty divine " of the inspired bard J 
Who knows that he has the strength of wing for a series of successful flights -that 
he has not exhausted himself by his happy efforts i Carlyle says that booksellers 
would get moro for their money if they got less— that is, if they paid for quality in- 
stead of for quantity. In like manner, it is better for a poet's fame to have produced 
a few good verses than a thousand mediocre ones ; better one brief poem, shorn of 
all excrescences and condensed into power, than a myriad of diffuse ones, which are 
only " tolerable," and therefore " not to be endured." 

William Mathews. 
IV. 

JOURNALISM IN JAIL. 

It was late on Thanksgiving eve in 1883 that the 'first copy of The Summary 
was struck from the press of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira. Previ- 
ous to the publication of The Summary there had been unsatisfactory attempts in 
many places to establish a prison newspaper— a newspaper which should be edited 
and published exclusively by prisoners, which should echo the spirit of its conviot 
founders, and pursue a course to be dictated, not by official pleasure or policy, but 
by the good sense and judgment of its editor. For many reasons these efforts had 
either never "grasped the skirt -of circumstance" or had died a natural death 
from inanition. When Mr. Z. E. Brockway, the general superintendent of the re- 
formatory, made known his wish that a newspaper be started in the prison, there 
was only one man in the place who was deemed capable of undertaking the task. 
He was a young burglar, who had graduated from Oxford University in England, 
and had had a littlo literary and journalistic experience in New York 

The printing office of the reformatory contained a few fonts of the more common 
type, and the only printing-press in the institution was a little foot machine, on 
which about 200 or 300 copies of one 8 X 14-inch page could be run off in an hour. 
This machine had done service for several years in the reformatory for rough job 
work, and when the editor of The Summary looked it over for the first time his 
heart failed him, for the press was pretty well battered, and it had a creaking, dis- 
jointed movement that augured ill for the success of the enterprise. The prison en- 
gineer, however, patched it up as well as he could. There were two or three type- 
setters in the institution who had had a very limited experience in small job offices. 
It was understood that the projected newspaper should cost the State only a merely 
nominal sum, and all of the material and work was to be found in the office. 

After a period of preparation extending over two or three weeks, the first com- 
plete copy of The Summary was put in form, and the work of running off began. 
The project was kept a close secret, so that the distribution of the first edition of 
The Summary caused a genuine sensation. The general plan of the paper was 
rather ambitious : it embraced a resume of select foreign and domestic news, selec- 
tions from choice contemporary literature, a page of editorial opinions on home mat- 
ters, and a page or more of such prison news as was not of a distinctly criminal or 
vicious character. About 500 copies comprised the first edition, and nearly all of 
these were distributed among the prisoners. 

A few copies, however, managed to get into the hands of outsiders, and the re- 
sult was more or less notoriety for The Summary and its editor. The country press 
in the vicinity of Elmira " boomed " the undertaking, and urgent requests for infor- 



